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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’s “PorTRAITURE | CO"CeTDS- Thus, when he made the natural 
Sik man, he made him a rational agent also. 
OF QUAKERISM. 6 Se ai 

But be gave to man, at the same time, inde- 

ae ee | pendently of this intellect or understanding, a 

The Quakers believe that when the Almighty | spiritual faculty, or a portion of the life of his 
created the Universe, he effected it by means of | own spirit, to reside in him. This gift occa- 
the life, or vital or vivifying energy that was! sioned man to become more immediately, as it 
in his own spirit. “ And the earth was with-| is expressed, the image of the Almighty. It 
out form, dnd void; and darkness was upon | set him above the animal and rational part of 


the face of the deep; and the spirit of God | 
moved upon the face of the waters.” 

This life of the spirit has been differently | 
named, but is concisely styled by St. John the 
Evangelist, “ the word;” for he says, “in the be- | 
ginning was the word, and the word was with 
God,and the word was God. All things were made 
by him, and without him was not anything 
made, that was made.” 

The Almighty also, by means of the same 
divine euergy or life of the spirit which had 
thus created the universe, became the cause 
also of material life, and of vital functions. 
He called forth all animated nature into exist- 
ence; for he “made the living creature after 
his kind.” 

He created man also by the same power. He 
made his corporeal and organic nature. Ue 
furnished him also with invtellect, or a mental 
understanding. By this latter yift he gave to 
man what he had not given to other animated 
nature, the power of reason, by which he had 
the superiority over it, and by means of which 
he was enabled to guide himself in his temporal 


his nature. It made him know things not in- 
telligible solely by his reason. It made him spir- 
itually minded. It enabled him to know his duty 
to God, and to hold a heavenly intercourse 
with his Maker. 

Adam, then, the first man, independently of 
his rational faculties, received from the A\l- 
mighty into his own breast such an emanation 
from the life of his own spirit, as was sufficient 
to have enabled him both to hold, and to have 
continued, a spiritual intercourse with his Ma- 
ker, and to have preserved him in the state of 
innocence in which he had been created. As 
long as he lived in this divine light of the spirit, 
he remained in the image of God, and was per- 
fectly happy ; but, not attending faithfully and 
perseveringly to this his spiritual monitor, he 
fell into the snares of Satan, or gave way to the 
temptations of sin. From this moment his 
condition became changed. For in the same 


manner as distemper occasions animal life to 
droop, and to lose its powers, and finally to cease, 
so unrighteousness, or his rebellion against the 
divine light of the spirit that was within: him, 
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occasioned a dissolution of his spiritual feelings 


,to the prophets, it was given without limit 


and perceptions ; for he became dead as it were, ' or measure to the man Jesus (John 3: 34.) 
in consequence, as to any knowledge of God, or 1 For he whem God hath sent,” says St. 


enjoyment of his presence.* 


| John, “speaketh the words of God, for God 


{t pleased the Almighty, however, not wholly | giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.” 


to abandon him in this wretched state, but he 
comforted him with the cheering promise, that 
the seed of the woman should some time or 
other completely subdue sin, or, to use the 
scriptural language, “should bruise the ser- 
pent’s head ;”’ or, in other words, as sin was of 
a spiritual nature, so it could only be overcome 
by a spiritual conqueror, and, therefore, that 
the same holy spirit, or word, or divine principle 
uf light and life, which had appeared in crea- 
tiou, should dwell so entirely, and without limit 
or measure, in the person or body of some ove 
of his descendants; that sin should by him be 
entirely subdued. 

As God then poured into Adam, the first 
man, a certain portion of his own spirit, or gave 
him a certain portion of the divine light for the 
regulation of his spiritual conduct and the 
power of heavenly intercourse with himself, so 
he did not entirely cease from bestowing his 
spirit upon his posterity; or, in other words, 
he gave them a portion of that light which en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. Of the individuals, therefore, who suc 
ceeded Adam, all received a portion of this 
light. Some, however, enjoyed larger portions 
of it than others, according as they attended to 
its influences, or according to the measure given 
them. Of those who possessed the greatest 
share of it, some were the ancient patriarchs, 
such as Noah and Abraham, and others were 
the ancient scriptural writers, such as Moses and 
the prophets. The latter again experieuced it in 
different measures or degrees; and in propor- 
tion as they had it, they delivered more or less 
those prophecies which are usually considered 
as inspired truths, from a belief that many of 
them have been circumstantially completed. 

At length, in the fulness of time, that is, 
when all things had been fulfilled which were 
previously to take place, this divine spirit which 
had appeared in creation, this divine word, or 
light, took flesh, (for, as St. John the Evan- 
gelist says, ‘‘the word was made flesh, and 
dwelled among us,’’) and inhabited ‘‘ the body 
which had been prepared fur it: or, in other 
words, it inhabited the body of the person 
Jesus; but with this difference, that whereas 
only a portion of this divine light or spirit 
had been given to Adam, ana afterwards 


* It was said that iu the day in which Adam should 
eat forbidden fruit, he should die; but he did not 
lose his animal life, or his rational nature. His loss, 
therefore, is usually considered by the Quakers to 
have been adivine apiri'ual principle, which had 
been originally superadded to the animal and ration- 
al faculties. 


| And St. Paul says, (Col. 2: 9,) “In him the 
‘fulness of the Godhead dwelled bodily.” In 
him, therefore, the promise given to Adam was 
‘accomplished, “that the seed of the woman 
| should bruise the serpent’s head ;”’ for we see 
\in this case a human body, weak and infirm, 
and subject to passions, possessed or occupied, 
without limit or measure, by the spirit of God. 
| But if the mao Jesus had the full spirit of 
God within him, he could not be otherwise 
than perfectly holy. And if so, sin never could 
have entered, and must, therefore, as far as 
relates to him, have been entirely repelled. 
Thus he answered the prophetic character, 
which had been given of him, independently 
of his victory over sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self, or by becoming afterwards a comforter to 
those in bondage, who should be willing to re- 
ceive him. 

After Jesus Christ came the Evangelists and 
Apostles. Of the same spirit which he had 
possessed «mmeasurably, these had their seve- 
ral portions ; and though these were (2 Cor. 
10: 13) limited and differed in degree from one 
another, they were sufficient to euable them to 
do their duty to God and men, to enjoy the 
presence of the Almighty, and to promote the 
purposes designed by him in the propagation 
of his gospel. 

The Quakers believe that there can be no 
spiritual knowledge of God, but through the 
medium of his Holy Spirit ; or, in other words, 
that if men have not a portion of the same spi- 
rit which the holy men of old, and which the 
Evangelists and Apostles, and which Jesus 
himself had, they can have no true or vital re- 
ligion. 

In favor of this proposition, they usually 
quote those remarkable words of St. Paul, (1 
Vor. 2: 11, &e.,) “ for what man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of aman which 
isinhim? Even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the spirit of God. Now we have 
received, not the spirit of the world, but the 
spirit which is of God, that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God.’’ 
And again—*“ but the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness to him; neither can he know them be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.”’ 

By these expressions the Quakers conceive 
that the history of man, as explained in the last 
chapter, is confirmed ; or that the Almighty not 
only gave to man reason, which was to assist 
him in his temporal, but also superadded a por- 
tion of his own spirit, which was to assist him 
in bis spiritual concerns. They conceive it also 
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to be still farther confirmed by other expres- 
sions of the same Apostle. In his first letter to 
the Corinthians, he says, (1 Cor. 6: 19,) 
“‘ Know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have 
of God ;”’ and in his letter to Timothy he de- 
sires him (2 ‘lim. 1: 14) “to hold fast that 
good thing which was committed to him by 
means of the ho/y Ghost, which dwelled in him.” 
Now these expressions can only be accurate on 
a supposition of the truth of the history of 
man, as explained in the former chapter. 
If this history be true, then they are 
considered as words of course; for if there be 
a communication between the Supreme Being 
and bis creature man, or if the Almighty has 
afforded to man an emanation of his own spirit, 
which is to act for a time in his mortal body, 
and then to return to him that gave it, we may 
say, with great consistency, that the divinity 
resides in him, or that his body is the temple 
of the Holy Spirit. 
(To be continued.) 

The man who neglécteth his present concerns 
to revolve how he will behave when greater, 
feedeth himself with wind, while his bread is 
eaten by another.— Economy of Life. 





MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Coutinued from page 644.) 

14th of Eighth month, First-day. We were 
at Cornwall, the Particular Meeting of which 
David Sands is a member, who is now on a re- 
ligious visit in Europe. In the early part, 
through the renewings of Gospel fellowship, 
and under the influence of that love which 
many waters cannot quench, my spirit was 
united to his ; und contrited in considering how 
it pleased unerring Wisdom to eall furth his 
servants, from one part of the vineyard to 
auother, to publish the Gospel of peace; yet 
through the remaining part of the meeting, I 
was made fully sensible that unless there was a 
willingness in those that heard the sayings of 
Christ to become doers thereof, all the labor 
would be unavailing. I was engaged to press 
home to the consideration of those present the 
importance of the subject, and in the discharge 
of my duty felt peace; parting with some in- 
dividuals in much tenderness of spirit. The 
next settlement of Friends being seventy miles 
distant, we went part of the way that evening, 
and on Third-day morning were at meeting at 
Hardwick, in New Jersey ; which was a season 
of deeply exercising labor, but in resignation 
thereunto, sustaining hope was granted that 
fragments necessary to be gathered up were 
offered to the people. Oa Fourth-day, at King- 
wood; in the meeting my mind became hum- 
blingly impressed with a belief that gracious 
regard hovered round a backsliding people, in 


order that they should return, repent, and live ; 
and, through a renewal of strength, [ was en- 
abled to discharge my duty, and .was favored 
with a secret hope that the labor would not be 
wholly in vain. 

21st of 8th month, First-day morning, at Tren- 
ton meeting ; many attended not of our religious 
Society, divers of them esteemed of the higher 
rank: among whom a renewal of strength was 
vouchsafed to open the principles of Truth as 
professed by us, to exalt its power above all the 
contrivance of men, and to remind our own 
members what manner of men and women we 
should be, if we acted consistently therewith, 
agreeably to our holy profession; and I was 
favored with a sustaining hope that the cause 
did not suffer. In the evening, at Bordentown, 
[ had again to labor in a mixed gathering, hav- 
ing to believe there were some tenderly visited 
minds, yet that others present were tinctured 
with infidelity. That evening we went home 
with Nathan Wright, husband to my endeared 
friend Rebecca Wright, before mentioned. On 
Second-day, at Crosswicks, we had a very large 
meeting, which gathered into quietude becom- 
ing the dignity of such assemblies; and a 
tender-spirited handmaid, young in the minis- 
try, was commissioned with a call to come out 
of Babylon; when suddenly was opened mys- 
tery Babylon, where was the harlot and false 
prophet ; and as my spirit became weightily 
baptized with the impression, I trust I was en- 
abled to speak as the spirit gave utterance ; and, 
through an exercising labor in the discharge of 
duty to the different classes of the people, I ex- 
perienced inward gratitude. 

From Crosswicks we went to a meeting called 
Robin’s, and on Third-day morning were at 
Upper Freehold, a large meeting, particularly 
of young people, wherein the humbling dis- 
play of Divine kindness was graciously mani- 
fested, in a peculiar manner ; and I trust it will 
bea memorable day to some. Inu this meeting, 
my dear co apanion, who had been for some time 
under the preparing hand of her Heavenly 
Father for the work of the ministry, yielded 
resignation to his will, in publicly expousing 
his cause, to the humble rejoicing of my spirit. 
That evening we went home with M. Newbold, 
a living minister of the Gospel, among whose 
hopeful children I was much comforted, in a 
clear belief that her exercised spirit had 
availed much with the Lord. in their behalf. 
On Fourth and Fifth days we were at Upper 
Springfi:ld, Shreeve Mount, and Vincent 


Town. The greater part of the last meeting 
were not of our Society; and through Divine 
regard it was an open time of labor, though un- 
der much bodily trial, from the exweme heat. 
On Sixth-day morning we were at Mount Holly, 
the Particular Meeting of which that dignified 
servant of Christ, John Woolman, had been a 
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member: but low indeed is now the state of it 
and painfully exercising was the labor ; yet not 
without a sense of near sympathy with the 
lowly travellers. In the evening we were at 
Rancocas, wherein a solemn call was pro- 
claimed, to remember their latter end, with 
many Gospel truths pointing out the danger of 
delay, which I hope had a humbling effect on 
some. On Seventh day we attended the select 
Quarterly Meeting at Burlington. 

28th of Eighth month, First. day. At Bur. 
lington we attended two meetings for worship ; 
and I was thankful to feel quietude in silent 
waiting, while other servants were employed 
in bearing testimony to the principle of Truth 
On Second-day, the meeting for business not 
beginning till the eleventh hour, which I think 
a great loss of precious time, the heat was so 
extreme, and the air so oppressive, that my 
bodily frame seemed scarcely able to support 
its feelings; yet I was favored with patient 
resignation, and before the meeting ended I got 
some relief, by a renewed display of the Om- 
nipotent hand, though awfully exhibited in 
thunder, lightning, and heavy rain, which ap- 
peared to bring solemnity over many minds ; 
when py way was opened, to bear testimony to 
His Sovereign Power, whose dispensations are 
all in wisdom ; and the meeting clused in stip- 
plicating His high and holy name, that the 
blessing of preservation might attend His flock 
and family. We went home with my dear 
friend Rebecca Wright, and attended their 
meeting at Mansfield on Fourth-day; a very 
large gathering, the more so on account of a 
burial. My mind became exercised before the 
Lord; and under a sense of the great cause [| 
was engaged in, my cries were strong to Him 
in secret for preservation in the discharge of 
duty. When rising on my feet, I felt it to be 
in fear and trembling; for while sitting under 
the renewal of baptism, Lhad to believe that 
the state of the meeting was very complicated. 


But it is only for thee to read, oh, fellow- 


traveller, thou who art able to do it, in a simi- 
lar line, what it is to be so engaged, and how 
great the care and watchfulness which is neces- 
sary, even when under the holy anointing. The 
states of the people are opened like flowers in a 
garden, some appearing beautiful to the eye, and 
uffording a pleasant savor ; others of a contrary 
appearance, yielding an offensive smell ; others 
having little or no scent. ‘To know how the 
culturing hand should be turned upon these in 
order to help, is indeed a weighty matter; and 
nothing short of that adorable wisdom, which 
alone is profitable to direct, can accomplish it 
according to the Divine will. 

Having labored in the ability received, I felt 
the reward “of relieving peace, which mar- 
vellously supported the outward frame ; a great 
solemnity was over the meeting, and a becom- 


ing attention to what was delivered. ssenithae + lone four teihaed tn siete Gee sna 0 Stes eaten taehel aie Aliens. it ae any 
good was done, I am thankful in knowing the 
praise is due only to the blessed Author of all 
good. It being their preparative meeting day, 
women Friet ds were left to transact their part 
of the business, when I found it further my 
duty to expostulate with the mothers of chil- 
dren, and such as had them under care, that no 
undue liberty or wrong indulgence might be 
allowed on their parts; some of which were 
pointed out and closely cautioned against ; and 
the great name was supplicated for the lambs 
of the flock, who are brought under the forming 
care of the. Heavenly Shepherd. On Fourth- 
day, at Old Springfield, many attended not in 
profession with us; and the truths of the Gos- 
pel were again opened, and, I trust, had a reach- 
ing tendency i in some minds ; 3 yet ‘there seemed 
a painful prevalence of the spirit of unbelief 
in others. I was afterwards informed that some 
then present, had openly declared such senti- 
ments ; but a hope was expressed that at that 
season they might be a little reached. 

In this neighborhood we lodged at Nathan 
Wright’s, and we had the company of some of 
my companion ’s near relatives from New Eng- 
land, which seemed like a little encampment by 
the wells of water and palm trees; but, for the 

work’s sake, we had now to be separated. On 
Sixth and Seventh days, we were at Mansfield- 
Neck, and Makefield, both seasons of close 


' exercise, in sympathy with the seed under suf- 


fering, and of laboring to awaken carnal protes- 
sors. 

4th of Ninth month, First-day. At Plum- 
stead in a Jarge mixed gathering, i in the early 
part of it, my mind was a'resh brought under 
close inward exercise : the remembrance of our 
blessed Lord's inquiry concerning his servant 
John, “* What went ye out for to see? A reed 
shaken with the wind,” &c., seemed so appli- 
cable to wy inward state, that I felt much 
bowed in renewed desire to know and do the 
Divine wall, it any opening should arise there- 
from to cummunicate to others; which after a 
time of silent waiting became my engagewent, 
and, though laborious, | was enabled to dis- 
charge my duty to the several classes of the 
people ; for which I felt the consoling evidence 
ot peace, the only sure reward of those who de- 
sire to be faithful. On Second-day, at Bucking- 
ham, a very large Monthly Meeting was an 
open time of labor, previous to transacting 
the discipline of the church. 

We then attended the following Monthly 
Meetings in the same county viz.: on Third- 
day, at Wrightstown; Fourth, Falls; Fifth, 
Middletown ; all which were seasous of exercis- 
ing labor, both in worship and discipline: the 
latter appearing to me painfully unsettled by 
the admission of those not of our Society to see 
the passing of marriages, und the great aptness of 
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too many of our own members to go in and out. 
I endeavored faithfully to discharge my duty 
in warning the unruly, and encouraging those 
who are concerned for the welfare of Zion, en- 
joining parents of children, and those who had 
the care cf them, in much sisterly sympathy and 
affectionate solicitude, to be more religiously 


| they have constantly protested against it, on the 
ground that it is not a mere harmless nick-name, 
but one that carries with it an idea at variance 
with their holy profession of believing that God 
and not man is the teacher of his people. 
Human happiness and success are greatly de- 
pendent on the respectability of the individual, 


engaged, to have them under right government | and a man’s respectability is largely influenced 
and subjection at home, and then I believed | by the character of his associations, and em- 
they would conduct themselves better in meet- | phatically so by his religious associations. To 


ings. 
(To be continued.) 
— er -— 


Bad men are never completely happy, al- 
though possessed of every thing this world can 
bestow; and good men are never completely 
miserable, although deprived of every thing the 
world can take away. 

sila ialianiib dis 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CALUMNY AGAINST FRIENDS. 

When the converts under the preaching of 
George Fox began to associate together, they 
received in ridicule the name of Quakers; and 
this jest of a reviler soon became the common 
appellation for the Society throughout the land. 
This name, though no doubt distasteful to 
them, carried with it an idea of great sublimity, 
even that of a wembling suppliant before the 
Majesty of Heaven ; and they consented to its 
use without remonstrance. But they did not 
adopt it as their chosen term of designation, 
and when they had occasion to use it, they would 
say, * The people commonly calied Quakers.” 
Thfs form of expression was used, in Ponnsyl- 
vania, in all marriage certificates as late as the 
year 1806, and was then changed because no 
longer true. ‘The name which they did adopt 
grew out of their habit of calling each other 
‘friend ;” a name «f sweet import, and beauti- 
ful association. ‘‘ Ye are my friends,” said 
Christ, ‘if ye do whatsoever [ command you ;” 
how eminently appropriate, too, toa people who 
were proverbial for their love of each other! 

It may be remarked here, and it is a very im- 
portant consideration, that neither of these 
names represent them to beany man’s followers 
or disciples, and therefore did not clash with 
the profession they were making to the world, 
of being drawn away from a dependence on the 
teaching of men, and turned to the teaching of 
God’s holy spirit. They were not called Foxites, 
nor Pennites, nor Barclayites, but “ Friends.” 

Surely a society as well as an individual has 
a just right to its chosen name; and for any to 
lunpose upon it another, and one meant to be 
opprobrious, is an act that should not be tole- 
rated in a civilized community. And yet for 
the last forty years there are those who aspire 
to the high character of Christians and gentle- 


defame, therefore, a religious society is to in- 
jure more or less every individual member of 
it. The Yearly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia is a body of 15,000 members, and an 
article has recently made its appearance in “ The 
| Friend,” of this city, in which its readers are 
given to understand that this lerge body are 
Deists; that they deny the essential doctrines 
|of the Christian religion, &c., &e. These accu- 
|sations are based upon the fact that they have 
ihever renounced the doctrines of Elias Hicks 
|and his coadjutors. It would with reasonable 
men be a sufficient answer to this to say, that 
never having adopted the doctrines imputed to 
| Elias Hicks by his accusers, the Society cannot 
renounce them ; but when bigotry and prejudice 
pervade the mind, men are not reasonable, and 
therefore something more may be necessary for 
clearing the truth of such aspersions. 

It was revealed to the prophet Samuel, that 
man looketh at the outward appearance, but that 
it is the prerogative of God, and of Him only, to 
look at the heart. The members of this Yearly 
Meeting profess to be “ Friends ;” and in 1827 
officially declared that they “ had oo new doc- 
trine to preach,’ and to this declaration they 
still adhere. Will their accusers claim that 
they can look into the heart, and that having so 
looked, they find the profession to be a lie? 

But they are said to be “ Hicksites ;” a name, 
with those who thus bestow it upon the Society, 
of most portentous heresy. How did they eatitle 
themselves to the epithet? It is true that 
Elias Hicks was esteemed and loved as a man 
and as a Gospel minister; and that his friends 
not only refused to join in the unjust condem- 
nation of him, but gave him their sympathy 
and support in the hour of trial ; but does this 
constitute a valid reason why they should be 
called by his name? Inasmuch, however, as 
great efforts have been made to attach the name 
of Elias Hicks upon the Society as one of op- 
probium, it may be well to examine into the 
truth of the charges which have been made 
against him. 

These charges, with specifications to suit, 
were carefully and ingeniously embodied in a 
“ Declaration” published by authority in 1828, 
In the preparation of that work the authors, no 
doubt, intended that it should embrace every 








men who persistently impose a name of this|charge that could be brought against him ; and 
character upon a large body of Friends, although from the untiring zeal and diligence with 
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which they labored, there can be no doubt 
that in it we have the whole matter of offence 
with which in their view he was chargeable. 

The ‘“ Review” of this “‘ Declaration,” by 
Dr. William Gibbons, is a comprehensive refu- 
tation of these charges, and clearly demonstrates 
that many palpable perversions, misrepresenta- 
tions, and unfounded assertions, have been re- 
sorted to, in order to sustain the accusations 
which have been brought against Elias Hicks 
and some of his cotemporaries, as well as the 
close identity of their real sentiments with those 
of the most approved writers amongst early 
Friends. 

12th mo., 1865. N. R. 


From the “ Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” 

SKETCHES OF DAVID AND ROBERT BARCLAY. 
The Barclays of Ury being among the inti- 
mate and endeared friends of the Swarthmoor 
fawily, as such claim a brief memorial here. 
David Barclay, Robert’s father, was the lineal 
representative of Theobald de Berkeley, of Nor- 
man extraction, who early in the twelfth cen- 
tury was conspicuous at the Court of David L., 
King of Scotland. The De Berkeleys obtained 
property in North Britain, became Scottish 
lairds, and continued to maintain their rank as 
landed proprietors under that Norman name, 
till the fifteenth century, when the head of the 
family changed it trom De Berkeley to Barclay. 
In the 17th century, political unsettlement, 


joined to pecuniary reverses, led to the sale of 


the estate, which bad been in the family for 
upwards of five hundred years. 

After that, David, the young laird, who was 
a zealous reformer, entered, as a volunteer, the 
army of the Protestant Union under Gustavus 
Adolphus, in which, through military prowess 
and talent, he soon attaived to the rank of ma- 
jor. His brother, who was equally zealous, 
but a Roman Catholic, repaired to France with 
his share of the family property, and soon ob- 
tained a distinguished place in the Romish 
College at Paris. Finally he took orders in 
the Church there. and became rector at the 
College. Both of the brothers appear to have so 
managed their incomes as to add to their paternal 
fortune. 

When the civil wars broke out in his native 
country, the young major returned home and 
became a colonel in the Royalist army, having 
had intrusted to his command the shires of Ross, 
Sutherland and Caithness. When Cromwell’s 
party prevailed, Colonel Barclay retired from 
military life, purchased an estate at Ury, near 
Aberdeen, and married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Robert Gordon, of Gordonstown, second son 
to the Earl of Sutherland. Robert Barclay, the 
eldest son of this marriage, was born at Gor- 
donstown, in 1648. : 


Colonel Barclay, after leaving the army, 


turned his attention to national politics, and 









was soon returned to Parliament. There he 
signalized himself in pleading the cause of the 
nobility and the gentry of Scotland who had 
forfeited their estates in the political struggles 
of the times. His high character as a military 
officer at home and abroad, and his straight- 
forward integrity of purpose, joined to his per- 
sonal bearing, obtained for him great influence 
both in and out of Parliament. His efforts, 
therefore, on behalf of those who had lost their 
estates, were especially successful, and caused 
him to be very popular throughout Scotland 
among the gentry and nobility. The last Par- 
liament in which he sat was 1656; he then 
relinquished public political life, and devoted 
himself more to the enjoyment of the social sur- 
roundings of home, and the cultivation of his 
property at Ury. 

Colonel Barclay had three sons, of whom 
Robert was the eldest. After receiving the 
rudiments of his education in the best schools 
of his native country, it was decided that 
so many literary advantages presented in the 
Paris College, where his uncle was chaplain, 
that Robert should be sent there. He soon 
became so distinguished by his talents, after 
being settled at college, that he obtained the 
particular approbation of the professors. His 
conduct greatly endeared him to his uncle, and 
he seemed determined to make him his sole 
heir. Letters home constantly spoke of the 
fresh honors gained by the young student, his 
uncle’s great pleasure in his society, and the 
brilliant course that was opening to his view. 
The pleasure these announcements gave was not 
unmixed with apprehension in the mind of his 
anxious mother. At length that solemn hour 
arrived, when the mother’s fears were embodied 
in such form that they could no longer be 
turned aside as visionary ; she was on her death- 
bed, and before she died, her husband prom- 
ised that he would ere long repair to Paris and 
use all the gentle influence he could command 
to induce their son fivally to leave Frarce. He 
kept his promise; and though Robert’s return 
was violently opposed by his uncle, who offered 
at once to purchase an estate for him in France 
and put him in immediate possession if he 
would stay, there was vo flinching. Having 
heard of his dear mother’s earnest dying re- 
quest, he furthwith returned home with his 
father, and his uncie consequently left his large 
property to some religious houses in France. 

That return to Scotland, in 1664, which his 
dying mother’s fears had secured, was a bappy 
event for the youth. And that her fears were 
well grounded we may gather from his own 
words, many years after. He writes,—“I had 
searcely got out ef my childhood when I was 
cast among the Papists, and my immature ca- 
pacity not being able to withstand the insinua- 
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tions that were used to proselyte me, I became 
defiled with the pollutions thereof, and con- 
tinued therein for a time, until it pleased God, 
through His love and mercy, to deliver me, and 


give me a clear understanding of the evil of 


that way.” 

In 1667, David Barclay openly avowed him- 
eelf'a Quaker. This was not a sudden change. 
His wife’s death had made a deep impression 
on his mind, very strongly bringing be ‘ore him 
the peace and happiness of the Christian in the 
prospect of leaving this world for an eternal 
one. Therefore, with great earnestness he set 
about examining the views maintained by the 
various societies of Christians around him. One 
point especially arrested his attention, that the 
hostility each seemed to entertain towards those 
who differed from them, manifested itself in 
persecution whenever they were invested with 
political power. Such persecution he felt in 
his heart to be unchristian. Before he could 
come to a decision with what society he should 
unite, he commenced a careful and earnest ex- 
amination of the Holy Scriptures, in order to 
judge for himself as to which came nearest 
to the Gospel standard. While thus engaged 
he heard of a people who, in derision, were 
ealled Quakers, whose distinguishing conduct 
was patience and unflinching endurance under 
severe persecution, and love to one another— 
their great principle being adherence to the 
dictates of the Spirit of Truth ; and that, living 
apart from the common amusements of the 
world, neither imprisonment nor the prospect 
of death itself could restrain them from preach- 
ing or from urging that all who were truly the 
followers of Christ should manifest in their con- 
duct the holiness and unselfishness enjoined by 
their Lord. He seems to have first learned 
these particulars respecting the Friends from 
the Laird of Swintoune, a man of considerable 
influence in Scotland, who had embraced the 
doctrines of the despised Quakers, and ever after 
steadily maintained them. 

Being in London, Colonel Barclay made him- 
self acquainted with some of the Friends there, 
and went to hear them. He pondered long 
and deeply over what he saw and heard, bring- 
ing all his doubts to the test of Holy Scripture. 
At length he came to the*full conviction that 
“ifthe Lord Jesus Christ has a Church of 
true followers on earth, those whom the other 
societies in derision call Quakers must be that 
Church.” With a resolution that required 
even more courage and bravery than actual en- 
counters on the battle field amid carnage and 
death, he forthwith avowed himself a Quaker. 
He understood well what that avowal involved. 
In addition to the cold frowns of friends and 
relatives, the world’s dread laugh, {ts taunts 
and its persecutions, were before him. For at 
that very time great numbers of the Friends 
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were enduring imprisonment in wretched, filthy 


jails, for no other crime than a conscientious 


adherence to their religious principles. 

David Barclay, whilst deciding for himself, 
in joining the “ Friends of Truth,” was very 
careful that his sons, who were then of an age 
capable of judging, should be iofluenced by 
their own convictions, and not act from a desire 
to join with or to imitate their father.* In the 
mean time Robert visited freely among his fa- 
ther’s and mother’s relatives, some of whom 
were Episcopal Protestants, others Roman Cath- 
olics, and others again Presbyterians. However 
logical the mind of the future Apologist, and 
however argumentative he afterwards appeared 
in the defence of his principles, he says him- 
self, speaking of his conversion, that it was not 
by strength of argument, or by any particular 
doctrinal disquisition convincing his under- 
standing, that he came first to receive and then 
to bear witness to the Truth. On the other 
hand, in his father’s case, it was more through 
the understanding and through Scriptural argu- 
ment, that David Barclay’s convictions were es- 
tablished ; and thus we have in father and son 
examples of the “ diversity of operations, but the 
same spirit ” leading to the conversion of each 
through different channels. Speaking on this 
point, Robert says, “ When I came into the 
silent assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret 
power amongst them which touched my heart, 
aud as [ gave way unto it, I found the evil 
weakening in me and the good raised up, and 
so I became thus knit and united to ther, hun- 
gering more and more after the increase of this 
power and life. 

When Robert Barclay had fully united in 
fellowship with the Friends, a new impulse was 
imparted to his studies; more thoroughly to 
perfect himself in Greek and Hebrew then be- 
came his ardent desire. Feeling that there 
was a desideratum in the society so long as 
they had no work well fitted to meet the school- 
men in their own logical way of examining 
theological questions, he determined to do what 
he could towards supplying the deficiency. After- 
wards followed a careful study of the writings 
and history of the early Fathers of the Church. 
This first work was entitled “ Truth Cleared 
of Calumnies.” It wasin reply to an attack on 
Quakerism by a clergyman in Aberdeen, and 
was regarded asa work of great vigor. He was 
at that early time not only an author, but a 
preacher among the Friends. 

That same year in which Robert Barclay 
came out as an author, he was married to Chris 


* In the “ Encyplopedia Brittanica ” it is stated, 
that David Barclay, on becoming a Quaker, eodea- 
vored to induce Robert to follow his example; but 
that is a mistake, for he especially expressed the de- 
sire that his son shonld not join the Frieuds but from 
bis own conscientious convictions. 
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tiana Mollson, the daughter of an Aberdeen 
merchant ; her religious principles correspond- 
ed with his own, and her mind in other respects 
suited his. Gentle and joving in her social re- 
lations, very highly and tenderly regarding her 
excellent father-in-law, kind and considerate to 
the poor, no marvel that she wa3 most cordially 
welcomed to Ury by friends as well as by re- 
tainers. This was in 1670, when Robert Bar- 
clay was twenty-two years of age. In the year 
1676 his “ Apology for the True Christian Di- 
vinity, as held and preached by the people 
called Quakers,” was published, first in Latin, | 
and afterwards, by the author himself, translat- 
ed into English. 

The elder Barclay having fully identified him- 
self with his suffering brethren, sought in vain 
to obtain the release of a number who were 
thrown into the Tolbooth prison for attend- 
ing the religious meetings of the Friends. He 
thus found, that though his influence had for- 
merly been so powerful in Aberdeen, it was now 
ineffectual when the partizan prepossessions of | 
the magistrates and the mob went in another | 
direction. So when he could do no better for 
the Friends in the Tolbooth, he used to visit 
them there, to comfort and console them; and 
these occasions were sometimes attended by in- 
sult to himself. The circumstances which sur- 
rounded this truly noble man, and the Christian 
principle and courage which supported him, are 
truthfully and beautifully depicted by the 
American poet Whittier. 

’ (To be continued.) 
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FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINIsTRY. 
—William Brosious has obtained a minute from 
Pennsgrove Monthly Meeting, to attend Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, the meetings com- 
posing it, and to appoint some meetings. 

Enoch S. Hannum, a Minister, has obtained 
a minute from Fallowfield Monthly Meeting to 
accompany William Rrosious in his proposed 
visit. 

illiinanesen 

CALUMNY AGAINSY FRieNnps.—It is with 
regret we again refer to the subject of an edi- 
torial which appearedinthe number of “ The 
Friend,’’ of this city, and was commented upon 
in our 33d number. Since then the article re 
ferred to has been copied in the two periodicals 
devoted to the interests of the Society in Great 
Britain. 

This extensive circulation of calumny long 


since disproved, has induced us, at the earnest 
solicitation of some concerned Friends, (a com- 
munication from one of whom appears in this 
number,) to revive what we had hoped was 
among the things of the past, by republishing 
some of the refutations of these charges. One 
of the considerations that has overcome the re- 
pugnance to anything that savors of religious 
controversy, is the fact that a generation has 
grown up since the Separation in 1827. Many 
of these are unacquainted with the deep exercise 
and suffering attendant upon the stand then 
taken by those who saw with prophetic insight 
the bondage under which the Society would be 
brought by the adoption of a verbal creed. We 
might appeal, and in no unkind spirit, to those 
who were active in the scenes referred to, 
whether the fears entertained by some of the 
seers of that day have not been realized in the 
divisions and subdivisions which have followed 
the introduction of a verbal standard of doctrine, 
and in the isolation of that section of the So- 
ciety whence the recent attack originated ? 
The Discipline of our Yearly Meeting is, 


: in all essential particulars, the same as it was 


before the Separation; and it is a significant 
fact that more than sixty alterations and ad- 
ditions have been made by the Yearly Meet- 
ing held on Arch-street, several of which are 
doctrinal, and furnish abundant evidence of 
the disposition to amalgamate with the Orthodox 
Churches. We shall commence in our next 
a series of extracts from “ Gibbons’ Review.” 
This volume was issued with the sanction of the 
Representative Committee of our Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1846, and though a large edition has 
been distributed, its contents may be informatory 
to many of our readers. 


——- - 48 


MarRrIieD, on the 9th of Eieventh month, 1865, in 
accordance with the order of the Society of Friends, 
at the residence of Thomas Thorp, JosepH MENDEN- 
HALL to Mary W. THorp. 





re 


Diep, oa the 30th of Tenth month, 1865, at her 
residence in Quakertown, N. J., Exvizaperu Laien, 
aged 79 years; a highly esteemed member and Elder 
of the Society of Friends. 

, on the 11th of Twelfth month, 1865, at his 
residence near West Chester, Pa., Otiver Paxson, in 
his 66th year. 


, on the 15th of Twelfth month, 1865, at his 








residence, Sadsbury, Lancaster Co. Pa., Joan Gest, 
formerly of Philadelphia, in his 83d year. 

——, on the 17th inst., Bensamin Smita, in the 86th 
year of his age ; a member of Green St. Mo. Meeting. 
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Disp, on the 11th of Twelfth month, 1865, Josepu 
D. Peprick, in his 51st year; a member of Green St. 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the llth of Twelfth month, 1865, Isaac 
R., eldest son of William Morris and Elizabeth M. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AID FOR THE SUFFERING SOUTH. 


Many people in the Southern States, we are 
informed, must suffer from want of food in the 


Davis, aged 17 years; a member of the Monthly coming winter, unless supplied from the other 


Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


The Extracts from Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of Women Friends, held from the 25th to the 
28th of Niath month last, contain the following 


report of the Committee on Schools :— 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

The committee on the subject of schools re- 
ports, that the committee has attended to the 
object of its appointment. The school books 
mentioned in the report of the committee last 
year have nt been printed, but measures have 
been taken for their publication. An interest- 
ing communication from a Friend in New York 
on behalf of a number of Friends has been re- 
ceived, which informed “that they felt unity 
with the concern, and were prepared to bid 
Friends of this Yearly Meeting God speed in 
the interesting cause.” Schools have been 
taught in accordance with the requirements of 
our discipline at Green Plain, Waynesville, 
Richmond, Cincinnati and Blue River; and it 
is expected that they will be continued, with 
the exception of Richmond, at which place the 
change eaused by the sale of property, formerly 
owned by Friends, interfered with Friends hav- 
ing school at the present time. The committee 
has felt some encouragement to arise from the 
circumstance that five schools have been taught 
under the care of Friends, during the past year, 
for differeut lengths of time. 

Signed, on behalf of the committee, 

ALICE MENDENHALL, 
Tuomas Morris. 

OccuPATION OF CHILDREN..—The habits of 
children prove that occupation is a necessity 
with most of them. They love to be busy, 
even about nothing, still more to be usefully 
employed. With some children it is a strongly 
developed necessity, and, if not turned to good 
account, will be productive of evil, thus verify- 
ing the old adage that “ Idleness is the mother 
of mischief.” Children should be encouraged, 
or, if inherently disinclined to it, be disciplined 
into performing for themselves every little office 
relative to the toilet which they are capable of 
performing. ‘They should also keep their own 
elothes and other possessions in neat order, and 
fetch for themselves whatever they want; in 
short, they should learn to be as independent of 
others as possible, fitting them alike to make a 
good use of prosperity, and to meet with forti- 
tude any reverse of fortune that may befall 
them. I know of no rank, however exalted, in 
which such‘a system would not prove beneficial. 





tates. Here, in the West, we have a bounti- 
ful harvest of corn. It is so cheap that 1 be- 
lieve the farmers generally each would give a 
wagon load of it, and deliver it at a landing or 
epot, if others would send it where it is 
needed. No one unacquainted with the West- 
ern States can form any true idea of the vast 
amount of the golden cereal that is cast by a 
Bountiful Giver into the lap of Plenty. Proba- 
bly, in five hundred counties, there has been 
gathered in each of the working days of this 
month (Eleventh) a large ship’s cargo. We 
could not spare the wheat as well to our 
“Southern Friends ;” but as corn meal is said 
to be a part of their usual fare in years of 
plenty, they would now receive it gratefully. I 
will give a wagon load, or thirty bushels; and I 
think the Friends scattered over the West 
would gladly respond to such a call, if those in 
other pursuits would provide a way for the 
offerings. 


Prophetstown, Ill. S. A. 


ill 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Since last acknowledgement, the Treasurer of 
‘‘ Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation 
of the Freedmen”’ has received 


From City contributions..... ......... $15vU8 00 
“Friends of Darby Mo. Meeting 41 00 

a “ Association of Upper 
Greenwiel, N. bi sccccciscccccss 18 00 


“ A Friend of Squan Village,N.J. 30 00 
“ 6 Wilmington, Del... 15 00 
“ Friends of Fallowfield Mouthly 





PN ic ccisinenisnciannscecea 155 00 
“  Friendsof Buckingham Monthly 

I siisaceititenssiatartenens 42 00 
“ Friends of Bucks County...... 8 00 
“ Mullica Hill Freedmen’s Assoc. 40 00 
«“ Friends of Centre Mo. Meeting 25 00 
“ Buckingham Monthly Meeting 

of Women Friends........... 17 00 
‘“ Friends of Providence P. Meet- 

ie nctcsvensecessseusessnense 42 00 
‘“ Friends and others of West . 

CRONE caktcaxiuinieiiadieneien 8 50 

$1949 50 


M. SAUNDERS, Treasurer, 
No. 34 N. Fourth St. 
Philada., 12th mo. 18, 1865. 


or 
It is the middle path between Joy and Grief 
which leads to the bower of Contentment. 
With her dwelleth Peace; with her dwelleth 
Safety and Tranquillity. She is serious but 
not grave; she vieweth the joys and the sor- 
rows of life with steadiness and serenity. 
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For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS. 


In neighborhoods where Friends are few in 
number and several miles apart, it is often diff- 
cult to organize and support suitable schools. 
Hence the great want that exists in such locali- 
ties throughout the length and breadth of our 
part of the Society, and many grow up and 
enter upon the affairs of life with hardly 
enough education to fit them for business. If 
one or two of each sex from every such locality 
could be well educated, and then so arrange as 
to accommodate each other by teaching awhile 
in one family and then in another, to make the 
expenses light, great benefit would result. 
Every mother of a household should be able to 
instruct her children in the first rudiments 
before they go out from under her immediate 
care. There is a pleasure in seeing the infant 
mind expand that language’cannot express ; and 
though cares and duties may be pressing, yet 
when the work is commenced a short time each 
day regularly given to it, the task becomes 
more easy than one could think possible. The 
father, too, should unite in the work. They 
may do much in long winter evenings. and at 
many other times, to awaken thought in their 
children and give a right direction to their 
minds; and this may be done in a cheerful, 
playful manner, that will make it a pleasure to 
both parents and children. Then, with the aid 
of a well-qualified teacher, their instruction may 
advance until all the faculties of the mind are 
developed in their true beauty, and they are 
prepared to learn something from every object 


around them, and to impart of their knowledge 
unto others. 


It is indeed delightful to see a family circle 
engaged in sweet and pleasant converse on sub- 
jects connected with the bandiwork of God, 
examining the relation and bearing one thing 
has to another in the material and mental 
world, and giving and receiving lessons from 
the most minute objects, without laying an un- 
due stress on literary and scientific attainments. 
I hope to see an institution established where 
our children may receive all the instruction 
they need to fill the sphere assigned, under the 
Wise supervision of those who have treasured 
stores of knowledge to impart, and who love the 
principle held dear by all who understand and 
adopt it as the guide of life. 


May our Society never relax concern or 
active exertion until ample facilities are fur- 
nished for the demand of our day, that all now 
coming on the stage of action may be able to 
teach their own children, and prepare them to 
go out into the world and fulfil all their duties 
in it, yet be not of it, but, dwelling in the pure 
and true, rise above all that contaminates or 
defiles. Sarau Hunt. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 


I stond on the brow of a leafy bill, 
One Summer Sabbath morn, 
When the fragrant air was so hushed and still, 
It scarcely rustled the standing corn ; 
And the sun shone so bright, 
And the trees looked so green, 
And such heavenly light 
Streamed their branches between 
That an air of delight 
Seemed to dimple the scene; 
An air of delight, as though the earth, 
And the trees, and the standing corn, 
Rejoiced together to welcome the birth 
Of that Summer Sabbath morn. 
The fragrant air was hushed and still: 
Save the gurgling plash of the shallow rill, 
The song of the joyous birds, 
And the drowsy hum of the glittering fly, 
Like drops of sunshine from the sky, 
No other sound was heard. ‘ 
All was so tranquil above, around, 
Such a sense of repose seemed to hang o’er the 
ground, 
So lazily the cattle lay; 
It seemed as if Nature berself obeyed 
The word of the Mighty Voice which said— 
“Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day.” 
Why is it, that, still ’mid the fairest scenes, 
The heart is touched with sadness ? 
Why is it that grief o’er the spirit steals, 
When all around is gladness ? 
And why, as I stood on that leafy hill, 
Did a nameless fear my bosom chill, 
That wispered to me, “ Though the earth be fair, 
And the sun shine bright, and the balmy air 
Be vocal with sweetest melody, 
And the flowers most beautiful to see; ~ ¥ 
Yet a day will come when the wintry wind 
And the biting frost will not leave behind 
One vestige of all the bright array 
That smiles in the light of this summer day.” 
And as I gazed with saddened eyes, 
A cloud passed over the bright blue skies ; 
The beauty around me was all forgot, 
And I turned in sorrow to leave the spot. 
But, on the instant, a Sabbath chime, 
Like some bright angelic choir, 
Poured forth its melody sublime, 
From a neighboring village spire. 
And, wafted o’er valley near, 
Fell sweetly softened on my ear; 
And those pealing bells bad a voice for me, 
Which rung through my heart, oh bow thrillingly ! 
For they seemed to say, “Though the world you 
see 





ee 


We tell of a world more fair, more bright, 

Of scenes of holier, purer delight; 

Where vo wintry wind, no piercing shower, 
Shall wither the bloom of the delicate flower, 
Where the sun, though bright, shall cease to shine, 
Eclipsed by the splendor of glory divine, 

And the music of earth shall be husbed to hear 
The strains of the celestial sphere. 

And we ask you to turn from the fleeting show, 
To lift your affections from things below ; 

And, forsaking awhile the flowery sod, 

For the better joys of the house of God, 

There seek, on the wings of faith, to rise 

To the home prepared beyond the skies, 

Where all shall be bright, yet no more decay, 
| And sorrow and sighing shail flee away.” 


as fair as mortal world can be, 
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Such voice had the pealing bells for me Telling the happy this is not their rest— 
On that Summer Sabbath morn, Speaking of peace to the sorrow-depressed ; 
When the sun shone bright o’er meadow and lea, | Warning us all that time passes away, 
And the hushed air stirred nota leaf on the tree, | With the passing chimes of each Sabbath day. 
Nor rustled the standing corn. M. F. G. 


And truly as spoke the bells that day, 
The glittering Summer passed quickly away ; 
The golden Autumn more quickly flew o’er 
And hoary old Winter returned once more. 
When, as [ sat one gloomy night, 

By my blazing logwood fire, 
Basking in the ruddy light, 

As the flames leaped higher and higher; 
And listening to the driving rain, 
That pattered against the window pane; 
And the hollow wind, moaning around, 
Whirling the dead leaves that strewed the ground, 
I shuddered to think how changed the scene— 
How little remained of what had been 

On that Summer Sabbath morn, 
When the sun shone so bright on that leafy hill, 
And the fragrant air was so hushed and still 
It scarcely rustled the standing corn; 

Aad I sighed, as I felt how little of bliss 
We can hope in a world so changeful as this ; 

When sudden, amid the rout 
Of moaning wind and driving rain 
And wirling wind swept leaves, again 

The pealing bells rang out; 
And thongh their tone was no longer glad, 
, As on that bright Summer day, 
Yet still a meaning voice they bad, 

And thus they seemed to say :— 


“When all was light and loveliness, 
In sky, in earth, in air, 

We told of a better world than this, 
Of scenes more goodly fair ; 

And we bid you hope and strive to win 

A place that heavenly realm within. 


‘** And now, when all is dark around, 
And the wind, and the driving rain, 

And the whirling leaves, are the only sound, 
And each is a sound of pain; 

We bid you remember that, once again, 

The summer will brighten o’er hill aad plain. 


“And we speak to thee, oh, weary heart, 
That struzglest with sorrow or care, 

And we bid thee, however depressed thon art. 
Yield not thyself to despair ; 

But remember though dark the night may be, 

The morning will come as certainly. 


‘‘And we summon you all from a world of gloom, 
As we did from a world of light, 
To realms of never-fading bloom, 
Whose day sball know no night ; 
Where the troubles of life shall no more assail, 
And joys shall be yours that shall never fail,” 


Thus spake the bells on that winter's night, 
As I sat by my logwood fire, 

And basked in the ruddy, cheerful light, 
As the flames leaped higher and higher. 


And is not the voice of those bells, in sooth, 
Au emblem meet of the Word of Trutb? 
Alike, when the summer’s sun pours down, 
His flood of golden light ; 
Alike, when winter’s angry frown 
Contracts the brow of night ; 
Whether pleasure brighten the lip with a amile, 
Ur grief dim the eye with a tear, 
Its solemn voice is heard the while, 
Pealing for ever near; 





EXTRACTS FROM A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. 


BY CATHARINE SEDGWICK. 
Life's Preparatory Period. 


My Dear CHILDREN, as, in some sort, you 
seem to me. 

During the long term of years in which I 
have held an intimate and most interesting re- 
lation with one after another of you, at an im- 
portant period in your lives, I have been led 
to discuss with you, from time to time, many 
topics not found in our school-books, but having 
an important bearing upon human life and 
destiny. You will remember how often I have 
told you that education, directed to the in- 
tellect only, could do but a small, and that 
not the most important, part of its work; and 
that, whatever advance you might make in 
your studies, I should not feel pleased or satis- 
fied unless I perceived a correspondent moral 
and religious progress. Ihave also taught you 
that the body, too, should be carefully edu- 
cated ; that its powers should be drawn forth, 
and systematically strengthened by exercise ; 
that God’s commandments, written on man’s 
physical nature—as that, for instance, which 
requires that constant use and activity of every 
organ, as the only means by which it may be 
fally developed, and kept in order for the fal- 
fillment of its proper office—is as much the 
Creator’s law, as binding, as authoritative, as 
those written upon the tables of stone on 
Mount Sinai. Indeed, the thunders and light- 
nings that attended the promulgation of the 
latter, significant of the dread effects that would 
ensue upon disobedience, might, with equal 
fitness, be regarded as emblematic of the pun- 
ishment and suffering that follow disregard and 
violation of the laws, imprinted also by the 
finger of God upon our bodily frame. 

Those of you, who have adopted this creed, 
and practised it, will have eagerly improved 
every faculty—every power bestowed upon you 
by your Creator—and if so, you have had no 
room for idleness; nove for ennui. Alas! that 
beings endowed with an immortal nature, with 
faculties capable of infinite development, with 
senses to discern the glorious beauties of God’s 
wonderful works, and with hearts capable of 
beating in unison with the great heart of hu- 
manity, should ever complain that life is te- 
dious, and that time moves on leaden wings. 

We are placed in a world where we are sur- 
rounded with objects fitted to give full and in- 
teresting employment to all those faculties, so 
that, if we study, and are active to the end of 
a long life, we find ever more and more to be 
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learned and to be done, and the wisest, thejin his works, and by devotional exercises ; 
most gifted, and the most industrious—those| ideality, by the observation and study of the 
who accomplish most, and make the highest | beautiful in some of its infinitely varied forms ; 
attainments, are ready to say with the great! causation by some mathematical or scientific 


discoverer, Newton, that they have “ gathered | 
but a few pebbles on the shore of the great sea | 
of knowledge.” | 

God has made this, our earthly abode, wen 
drously fair. Forces underneath its beautifully 
varied surface are perpetually elaborating fair 
flowers, and a green carpet with up-springing | 
trees to cover it, while the very vapors which | 
rise from it are made into graceful tent-cover- | 
ings, that shield us from the sun, and gorgeous | 
adoroments for the sky over our heads—all 
effected by laws, the study alone of which might | 
serve for life-long occupation, without any at- | 
tewpt to penetrate into nature’s profounder | 
secrets. On every side of us are human be- | 
ings, the brethren of Jesus, and pronounced 
by him our brethren, who need society, | 
aid, or counsel, sympathy or instruction, or all 
these together, and yet, strange to say, life with 
many is dull and objectless, or filled up with 
the “vanity of vanities.” . é ° 

After school-life, before marriage, which, be- | 
cause it is the usual God appointed destiny of 
woman, I speak of, as in most instances, a mat- 
ter of course, there commonly ensue some years, 
in regard to which, although they are devoted 
by many, without seruple, to idleness and fri- 
volity, some are led to inquire, “ How shall I 
spend this period of life; how make it useful, 
eo that [ can render my account of it with 
joy. and receive the blessed benediction, ‘ Well 
done’ ’”’? and I have sometimes been asked by 
conscientious girls to give them my advice 
upon this subject. In the next stage of life, 
marriage, a certain amount of duty and occu- 
pation becomes in the natural order of things | 
imperative ; whereas, now, it is voluntary, that, 
is, not enforced by circumstances, so that there , 
is no escape from it. 

If sone of you are among the inquirers, it 
would please me very much to be able to give | 
you a satisfactory answer. A great mistake 
usually made at this period, is that of consid- | 
ering that one’s education has been mainly | 
completed; that although it may be worth 
while to give a little time to some study or 
other, yet there is no longer occasion for any 
systematic culture of the mind. This, however, 
should be pursued as much as possible, under 
all circumstances, and several hours every day 
of a young lady’s life, should be devoted to it. 
Think how many powers, how many faculties 
belong to you, which should have distinct, 
and, if possible, regular, constant cultivation. 

Whether the science of phrenology be re- 
garded as true or not, there can be no objec- 
tion to its convenient nomenclature. Venera- 
tion should be cultivated by the study of God 


pursuit; comparison, by some thing that re- 
quires careful analysis; language by means too 
obvious to mention; conscientiousness by fi- 
delity to every duty, by strict justice in judg- 
ment and in action, and by freedom from pas- 
sion and prejudice in all the intercourse of life ; 
benevolence, by the perpetual diffusion of 
kindness and love in the family circle, as well 
as in society at large, and by frequent attempts 
to put the fingers which the Pharisees refused 
tosome burden of sorrow or difficulty. Of 
course a proper time must be allotted also for 
the exercise of the muscular system, and for the 
performance of every social duty. Think you 
that a life so ordered would be either tedious or 
unprofitable ? 

yod cannot bestow on his creatures powers 
of any sort, without stamping them with value 
in the veay act of conferring them; without 
intending that they should be cultivated to the 


| utmost. Whosoever, therefore, condemns their 


cultivation, makes himself, as man is constant- 
ly prone to do, wiser than God ; whose purpose 
in man’s creation is best fulfilled by those who 
aim at their most complete development. Be- 
sides the time necessary for this self-culture, 
one who loves knowledge can never find enough 
for reading. Fora young person to grow up with- 
out a love of nature, and a tove of books, is a 
greater calamity than to be born minus one of 
the senses ; for then, the others are sure to be 
roused to increased activity. 

One reason why the boundary :f a woman’s 
life is generally so limited, is, that she takes 
little or no part in the interests that are not 
comprised within ber own immediate circle. 
Now that it is so easy to know what of greatest 
moment is going on in every part of the world, 
as well as in our own hemisphere, and that in 
the great hnman family, events, discoveries, in- 
ventions, changes, experiments of the most in- 
teresting nature are of constant occurrence, 
while questions that have a most important 
bearing upon the great interests of society, are 
perpetually coming up for discussion, it is sheer 
stolid stupidity to live as if one little section of 
this little globe were our universe. I strongly 
advise you, therefore, to pursue a different course 
in this respect, and especially to acquaint your- 
selves with topics that are intimately connected 
with the welfare and progress of our own 


country. 
(To be continued.) 





The Almighty One is often with his people 
when they perceive it not; he dwells in thick 
darkness often, and was as certainly the mighty 
help of Israel, when they groaned in anguish in 
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the land of Egypt, as when the glory of the 
Lord filled the temple, at the feast of dedication. 


—S. Fothergill. 





From the Nation. 
THE REAL ROAD TO LARGE PRODUCTION. 


The plan sketched out by Governor Hum- 
phreys, of Mississippi, for the “ regulation of 


a 


labor 


compelled to work for their living. 
or vagrancy cannot be allowed. 


period, and any negro leaving bis employer in 
the interval must be restured to him by force. 
Plans very similar to this are evidently in con- 
templation in other cotton States, and if carried 


out they will, of course, result in the reduction ' 


of the negro, not certainly to slavery, but to 
preedial serfiom, which is the stage above 
slavery, aud in several important respects a 
marked improvement on it, but still is a con- 
dition to which it would be highly improper to 
allow the freedmen to be reduced by State legis- 
lation, without greater precautiuns against the 
abuse of the arrangement than, we fear, State 
legislators would ever prescribe. 


in that State, is one of striking simplic- 
ity. He says that, first of all, negroes must be 
Idleness 


Next, that the 
cultivation of cotton, the great staple of the 


State, requires constant, steady work trom Jan- 
uary to January ; that contracts between plant- 
ers and negroes must, therefore, be for -this 


It would, of 
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ing for the regulation of his relations with his 
employer. Governor Humphreys insists upon 
it that he shall never attain to social or political 
equality, or even emerge, or be considered ¢a- 
pable of emerging, from a condition of a ward 
or serf, or whatever it may be proper to cail a 
man who can only keep out of jail by entering 
into engagements prescribed for him by other 
people. We do not mean to maintain that a 
negro ought not to be compelled by law to pro- 
vide himself with some means of earning an 
honest livelihood, or that when he enters into a 
contract he ought not to be compelled to keep it, 
or that in fixing the duration of contracts regard 
should not be had to the peculiar nature of 
Southern industry aud the length of time it 
takes to bring the leading Southern crop to ma- 
turity, but we maintain that whether the States 
are in the Union or not, the regulation of these 
| matters ought not to be left to them alone. 


‘The whole country, through the General Gov- 
ernment, ought to have its voice im it and its 
eye upon it, and any provision that is made for 
the peculiar wants of the freedmen at the 
present moment ought to take notice of the 
fact that his condition, just now, is exceptional 
and transitional. 

The fact is, we fear very few people at the 
South believe in the educating influence of free- 
;dom. “And yet, not only does it exist, but it 


course, be a mockery to call that “a contract ”’ | is the influence of all others of which the negro 
which a man is forced to enter into on pain of | just now stands most in need. It cannot well 
going to jail, or to suppose that the power of ! operate, however, on people whose choice as to 
changing masters once a year, on the first of | the nature of their employment, place of resi- 
January, would give the negro any real control | dence, mode of life and wages, can only be exer- 
over his own destiny. Nothing would be cised one day in the year. We want the negro 
easier, as we know, than for the masters to en- | to learn to take care of himself as rapidly as pos- 
ter into an agreement not to employ the discon- | sible, and he can only learn this by having him- 
tented ‘ hands’”’ of their neighbors, and even | self to take care of, not on the thirty-first of 


if they came to no formal understanding on the 
subject, the cohesive bond of caste would al- 
ways be strong enough to make itan “ ungen- 
tlemanly ” thing to do, and cause anybody who 
was guilty of it to be tabooed socially. 

Any system of compulsory yearly contracts 
which is intended, as Governor Humphreys’ 
language clearly indicates, to determine perma- 
nently the relation between the negro aud his 
employer, would simply furnish the South with 
a degraded and ignorant peasantry instead of 
slaves, and any system which the State legisla- 
tures would provide, and which would eojoy 
complete exemption from Federal inspection 
and control, would certainly not contemplate 
the elevation of the negro at any period tu the 
rank and privilege of a free citizen. No legal 
or official notice has yet been taken in any 
Southern State even of the possibility of the 
negro becoming at any future time competent 
to make his own contracts, or of the possibility 
of the ordinary remedies provided by the law 
for the regulation of white men’s affairs suffic- 


; December only, but on every day in the year; 
by having the opportunity of bettering his con- 
dition, or seeking to better it, constautly open 
to him; by his possessing full liberty to seek 
his fortune elsewhere, if he does not feel that 
he has found it where he is, we will not say 
every day, but at tolerably frequent intervals. 
There are some who imagine that men can 
have their wits sharpened and their morals pu- 
rified by learning the catechism, or listening to 
sermons or lectures, no matter what their daily 
life may be; but the experience of mankind 
does not justify this belief. The best and most 
improving lessons which people receive, and 
especially people who, like the negroes, are 
emerging from a state of barbarism, are those 
which they learn from living in the world, or 
managing or trying to manage their own busi- 
ness; aod we are satisfied, and everybody else 
may be, that the negro will never be fitted for 
freedom except by having freedom given 
him—not modified, or curtailed, or watered 
freedom, but just the same freedom as every- 
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body else. You may preach to him till 
you are hoarse of the beauties of industry, 
and enforce your arguments by the tread mill ; 
but he will only learn to love industry by suf- 
fering from idleness, as white men have learnt 
it. A negro bound by a contract for a whole 
year to one spot and to one master, with the 
certainty that he will, if he hesitates to renew 
it, or find another employer at the expiration of 
his engagement, have to go to jail as a vagrant, 
cannot possibly have much occasion for the 
exercise of prudence, forethought, or self-re- 
straint. Chained from year to year to one spot, 
he would soon cease to be moved by any of the 
higher motives for a change, and would never 
learn to plot or plan, to feel the promptings of 
ambition, or that ‘divine discontent’ which 
is not only the root of all that is noble in hu- 
wan character, but the very foundation of indi- 
vidual and national growth. 

We shall probably be told, that without 
legislation of¢his kind cotton cannot be grown 
at the South as it has been grown. We think 
it very likely; and, in fact, all the accounts 
from the South warrant the belief that there 
will, for a year or two at least, be a great falling 
off in the cotton crop, owing to a variety of 
reasons, perhaps more than all others to the 
change in the condition of the laborer. But 
we really must get over the notion that the 
great mission of the American people, or of any 
part of it, is the production of goods for the 
market. We are far from underrating the in- 
fluence of industry on progress in the highest 
sense of the word, but no industry can ever 
attain to assured and permanent prosperity 
that is not based on human freedom and intelli- 
gence. The chief concern and chief aim of 
this nation is, and always must be, if it is to 
achieve lasting greatness, not to export nor im- 
port largely, but to make human beings wiser, 
happier, freer, and more self-respecting than 
they ever have been elsewhere; and the nation 
which keeps this always in view as its first 
great object is very sure, in the long run, also 
to be the richest. In individual cascs we do 
not always see prosperity follow good conduct : 
but it may be safely said that Providence has 
so arranged it that the rigid observance of the 
great laws of morality, rigid respect for justice 
and individual rights on the part of communi- 
ties, is always the surest road to material 
wealth. We have only to look into history 
to find that the countries which have been 
most successful in heaping up riches have been 
so almost in the ratio of their love of freedom 
and equality. ; 

The experiment of “ letting the negro alone,” 
at the South, may seem a losing one this year 
and next year. It will, undoubtedly, raise the 
price of calico for the present, but it will most 
assuredly pay in the end more than any other 


device that can be thought of. No great social 
revolution ever took place without causing great 
temporary loss and inconvenience. Real pros- 
perity will never come there until the laborer 
has become intelligent enough to take care of 
his own interests, and is aided by the law in 
doing so; and if measur s be now taken to keep 
him in the condition of a serf, for the sake of 
making “ big crops”’ in 1866-7, it will show 
that the planters are as wanting in business 
foresight as they have already shown themselves 
to be in political insight. Jails, and contracts, 
and coercive legislation will never make men 
good producers ; nor will moral lectures. There 
is but one way by which the condition of a 
peasantry has ever been improved, and that is 
by awakening in them new desires and the love 
of material comforts. Nothing makes a man 
begin to work really hard or earnestly except 
the wish for better clothes or food, or house or 
furniture, and this wish can only be awakened 
by freedom, by change, by constant contact 
with new people, and visits to new places. 
The negro in America has been managed now 
for over a century on the theory that he was a 
peculiar and incomprehensible being, and he 
has proved a deplorable failure. Suppose the 
experiment be vow tried of treating tim as a 
badly used, well-robbed, well-kicked white man ; 
as a commercial speculation, we warrant it will 
pay. ‘To be sure two, or three, or four years 
may elapse before satisfactory returns begin to 
come in, but may not this be said of some of the 
most promising ventures of the day—railroads, 
mines, aud canals ? 


a en 
CARLYLE ON NATURAL HISTORY AS A BRANCH 
OF EDUCATION. 


The Edinburgh Courant has the following : 

“Our towosman Adam White, for many 
years in the natural history department of the 
British Museum, proposes to introduce the teach- 
ing of natural history into boarding schools and 
private families. On his project, and on the 
general iatroduction of that delightful science 
into the curriculum of ordinary education, Mr. 
White has been favored by Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle with a characteristic letter, from which the 
tollowing is an extract: ** for many years it has 
been one of my constant regrets, that no school- 
master of mine had a knowledge of natural his- 
tory, so,far at least as to have taught me the 
grasses that grow by the wayside, and the little 
winged and wingless neighbors that are contin- 
ually meeting me, with a salutation which I 
cannot answer, as things are! Why didn’t 
somebody teach me the constellations, too, and 
make me at home in the starry heavens, which 
are always overhead, and which I don’t half 
know to this day? I love to prophecy that 
there will come a time, when not in Edinburgh 
only, but in all Scottish or European towns and 
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villages, the schoolmaster will be strictly re- 
quired to possess these two capabilities (neither 
Greek nor Latin more strict!) and that no in- 
geneous little denizen of this universe be 
thenceforward deburred from his right to lib- 
erty in those two departments, and doomed to 
look on them as if across grated fences all his 
life! For the rest I cannot doubt but, one 
way or the other, you will, by and by, make 
your valuable indubitable gist available in Kd- 
inburg, either to the young or older, on such 
conditions as they are, and | much recommend 
a zealous and judicious persisteuce till you do 
succeed. 
“ Believe me, yours, very sincerely, 
“'T, CARLYLE.” 
senchcsieniiillitalii 

Plain simple truth needs little decoration ; it 
strikes the mind disposed to receive it toadvan- 
tage, more forcibly than the greatest eloquence. 
A parade of words, indeed, bewitches the hear- 
ers, and makes them admire and praise, and at 
length puffs up the poor instrument if possible. 
We are all susceptible, in some degree, of those 
impressions, unless we are upon the strictest 
guard.—S. Fothergyill. 

coeliac, 
TTEMS. 

The State Dep :rtment at Washington has received 
official information of the ratification of the Consti- 
tulional Amendment by tweuty seven States, and of 
its rejection by the Legislatures of Kentucky, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey. 

The Secretury of the Treasury has issued a circu- 
lar to collectors aad other officers of customs, noti- 
fying them that as it is possible, during the war be- 
tween Spain and Chili, vessels of either belligerent 
may seek our ports for the purpose of selling prizes, 
they are not to be admitted, and can only be allowed 
to enter when in distress; and officers of revenue 
cutters are sotified to warn commanders of such ves- 
sels, if they meet them, of the above regulations. 


A coffee-room for workingmen hus been opened in 
Jincinnati by the Young Men’s Christian As:ocia- 
tion. [tis furaished with small tables and chairs, 
at which, at all hours of the day and late in the 
evening, hut coffe and crackers, ur a plate of hot 
soup, can be procured for the smal! sum of five cents. 
The reiding room is furnished with all the leading 


daily papers and Europesn periodicals, and is free 
to all. 


About a year and a half ago Issac Young, a color- 
ed man, was expelled f.om a street car in Cincinnati, 
and his action against the company has recently been 
concluded. Tbe plaintiff is a person of light com- 
plexion and of most respectable bearing. He was 
born a slave, but was emancipated by bis father, ac- 
quired an excellent reputation in Cincinnati, and had 
amassed considerable property. 

The counsel fur the defence relied upon a printed 
regulation of the company by which colored females 
were allowed to ride but men were prohibited, and 
also urged that the prejudices of the community de- 
serve to be respected. Judge Storer charged other- 
wise, and the jury returned damages at eight bhun- 
dred dollars. 

The country correspondent in the British Friend 
of present month says of the cattle plague—“ I have 
no means of judging to what extent the cattle plague 


has really existed. Though living in the midst of 
an agricultural county, | have not known amongst 
my neighbor’s herds a case of this extraordinary 
disease, nor come in contact with one individual who 
ever thinks he has. The newspapers are account- 
able for a great deal.” 


Coneress.—In the Senate, a petition of two thou- 
sand five hundred colored citizens of the District of 
Columbia, asking for the right of suffrage, was pre- 
sented ; a petition was al3o presented by Cowan, of 
Pa., asking for a high tariff on imported goods, and 
the following bills, among others were introduced: 
by Sumner, of Mass., to confirm the titles of certain 
lands in South Carolina and Florida, granted under 
General Sherman's order to the freedmen ; by Wil- 
son, of Mass., abrogating all laws of States lately in 
rebellion which make an inequality of civil riguts 
among their inhabitants on account of race and 
color, also a bill to prevent and punish the sales of 
bonds, notes, &c., in the so-called Confederate States ; 
by Brown, of Mo., to grant lands to aid the construc- 
tion of a railroad to the Pacific, through Arkaneas 
and Missouri, by the Southern route ; a series of re- 
solutions were also presented, declaring that the 
policy of the Emperor of the French, to establish a 
monarchial government on the ruins of the Mexican 
Republic was offensive to our people, and contrary 
to our policy and institutions, and requesting the 
President to take such measures as will protect the 
interests and honor of our government; a resolution 
favoring tbe eight bour system for laborers on Gov- 
ernment works was presented and laid over. The 
death of Jacob Collamer, late a senator from Ver- 
mont, was officially announced on the 14th inst. 


House.—On the 11th, the Speakerannounced the 
various Standing Committees. A biil to prevent 
the spread of foreign disease among the cattle of the 
United States, was passed. It provides that the im- 
portation of cattle be prohibited. When the Presi- 
dent shall have given thirty days’ notice by procla- 
mation, that no such danger is to be apprehended, 
this law shall be of no furtner force, 

A communication was presented from the Gover- 
nor of Virginia, enclosing an act of the Legislature 
favoring the repeal of the act of 1862, consenting to 
the division of the State, and the formation of West 
Virginia. It was referred to the Judiciary. 

The same resolutions respecting Mexico as those 
offered in the Senate were introduced. A resolution 
was adopted instructing the Committee on Com- 
merce to inquire ‘‘ what legislation, if any, is neces- 
sary for the safety and protection of persons travel- 
ling upon railroads in the United States, and to re- 
port by bill or otherwise.” 

It was resolved that the Committee on tke Jadi- 
ciary be iostructed to consider aud report whether 
any inhabitants of the rebel States are entitled to 
compensation for loss occasioned by the Union 
armies; also, thatthe same committee inquire into 
the expediency of reporting an amendmeut to the 
Constitution prohibiting any State from makiog any 
distinction of color in giving the elective franchise. 
A resolution calling for information as to whether 
the rebellion is suppressed, and for the reports of 
Government officers and agents who have visited the 
States in revolt, was passed. 

A resolution was offered declaring that as the per- 
petuity of Republican institutions depends upon the 
intelligence of the people, the Committee on Recon- 
struction be instructed to report upou the expedi- 
ency of establishing a National Bureau of Education, 
which sbail enforce education, wituout regard to 
race, in all States which shall be below a certain 
standard, to be prescribed by Cvngress. 
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THE FREEDMEN. 


Norta Caroima.—The assistant commissioner for 
the State of North Carolina, in a late report to Gen. 
Howard, represents that acts of violence and serious 
difficulties between the negroes and whites are very 
rare. Destitution is not so great as was anticipated, 
but there is reason to fear that it will increase be- 
fore spring. In the western districts the freedmen 
are begioning to look for homes, and contracts are 
made for next year at fair wages, and many are rent- 
ing lands on liberalterms. The greater part of the 
blacks understand that they must work and are will- 
ing todoso. The commissioner gives the nnmber 
of schools in the State as sixty-seven, the number of 
teachers #s six hundred, and the number of scholars 
at 7,053. 

Ic is officially represented that there will be great 
suffering in Alabama during the present winter, 
owing to deficient corn and grain crops, the result of 
the want of necessary labor and the severe drought 
which prevailed overa portion of the productive 
lands of the State. It is estimated that there are 
two hundred thousand persons, both blacks and 
whites, who must be furnished with food until they 
can raise it for themselves. 

In Florida, it appears that a large majority of the 
freed-people are quietly at work under written con- 
tracts, mostly for their former masters. It is thought 
there will be less suffering there this winter than in 
any otber Southern State in proportion to the popu- 
lation. 

The number of freedmen in and around Richmond 
is estimated at 25.000. One thousand of them oc- 

@cupy the Chimbardzv, an old hospital, which has 
been divided into small tenements tor families. 
Nearly all the occupants are-self supporting and pay 
a small rent. Some of the country physicians have 
volunteered to take charge of the freed-people in 
this vicinity free of charge, provided the Bureau will 
furnish the medicines, nud in mavy localities the 
offer has been accepted. 

At Washington, the instrumentalities for the relief 
of the freedmen have been so well organized as to 
allay apprehension for the present. 

In Louisiana, the demand for labor far exceeds the 
supply. The planters are beginning to make ready 
fur next year’s work, and liberal wages are offered 
alovg the Mississippi for able-bodied hands. 


Tue Inpians ON THE PLains.—The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs bas received a letter from J. R. 
Graves, United States special Indianagent. He re- 
presents that very little trouble had been experienced 
with the hostile bands of Indians which iufested the 
plains. LirrLe Rose, chief of the Cheyennes, called 
at Fort Larned, and stated that he and bis warriors 
acknowledged their allegiance to the Government, 
and expressed their determination to abide by and 
strictly observe the recent treaty made witb their 
tribe. He says that the Indians who committed the 
receot depredations belong to the band of “ Dog 
Indians,” otherwise known as outcasts. 





HESTER ACADEMY: A Boarpine anp Day-ScHooL FoR BOTH 
Sexes. Broap Street, Cagzster, PA—The undersigned has 
assumed the proprietorship of this flourishing Academy. It is 
his design to make it emphatically a Home Boarding School. for 
young men and wonen. 

The next term, of six months, (two quarters of 13 weeks each,) 
commences on the 2d of lst mouth. 

Kvery branch of a solid tnglish education is taught in the 
Academy, together with Latin, french, and Drawing in its varie- 
ties. Thoroughness in all the studies is insisted upon; and es- 
pecial care will be taken to educate the morals as well as the 
— of = pupils, @> Send for a circular. 

‘HOMAS GILGERT, 

M. Louise CLancy, } Assistants. 

Wwrit.ffno 








Geo. GILBERT, 
Principal. 


7 PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done in Country. Call at 
K. 8. Jounston’s 
Union Squares Depor, 


wm 9t fafn. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 
OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price- ---- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).+ +--+ +++++++eee++ $2.00 


Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8. 
History of Delaware County, Penna.. containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2/00 pp. 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.-----+- 1.00 
Comly’s Keader,- -- -50 cents. Central School Keader--- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 






“ Uistory of Frienas, vol. Ist------ etttee cee eeeeeee 115 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Education in the Sociely Of Friends. --.--scescecsceccscces €0 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race Street: 

and of Friends’ Central School, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 

Stereurcopic Views of the same £0 
Card Size of the above------.++-.-++ 25 
Foulke’s Frieuds’ Almanacs for 1866 10 

610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





ISCIPLINE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Vrice 75 cts. T. KL. CHAPMAN, 
9.0 5 8. Fifth &t. 
MxHE PROVIDENT LIFE AND ‘TRUST CUMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsy+ 
vania, 3d mv. 22, 1805. Insures lives, allows inte: est on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Jeshua Hi. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROWLAND Parry, Actuary. Samue. R. Surpiey, President. 
Temporary Uffice—No, 247 South Third Street, basement. 
ROBEKT BE. EVANS, No. 212 CHURCH Si REE’, (late Charch 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank of Cam- 
den,’ IS AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS ior insurapce in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 
J. SMITH & CO., Real Estate Agents, Newtown, Pa., offer 
e for sale over one hundred farms, of from ten to two hun- 
ured acres each; also store properties, mechanics’ stands, and 
private residences in the middle and lower sections of Bucks Co. 
Lhe neighborhood is largely settled with Friends, aud the land 
is among the best in the State for agriculture. Letters of inquiry 
promptly answered, and circulars containing descriptivn sent 
(free) when required. 
Newtown, Bucks Co., 10th mo,, 1865. 


114 at 1223 vxnd. 








So FEMALE INSTITOTE—A HOARDING-SCHOOL 
For Gints. The tail and Winter erm of this healthtully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
AsRAkEL J. GRAHAME, 


JANE P. GRAHAME, \ Principals. 


85 tf.axnaw. 








) ACKENZIE'S GREAT 10,000 FAMILY KECEIPT BOOK, 
now ready. Send for circulars. AGENTS WANTED. Liberal 
discount made. 
T. ELLWOUD ZELL, 
4t. lwla Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Phila. 
\HUS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2a St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makesa specialty of tbat part of the Hatting Business, 
3. 20. 49t. 3.7.66. Wox F. 





fJ\RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (hight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, mvite an examination of 
tueir stuck of House keeping and building Haruware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of uew and improved articles. Clothes wringers, uf several pat- 
‘erns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Guvds, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other inturmation, furnished un appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 5Ut. Omv.uz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, Genera) Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for runerals furnished. 
_ Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 
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